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248 MEMORIES OF T HE 

she next tried to ’ bury i tob^calTed religious, fnd 

“ s , r 

acknowledges the excesses in the vamt.es .n which she m- 

foolish mirth, carding, dancng, stngtng. 

She took what the world offered. True tt was not he 
gay life of Charles IVs profligate court that followed in he 
Commonwealth; but still it was the world. But yet in the 
midst of all this “ my heart was often sad and pained beyond 
expression.” Then she would rush away into the seclusion 
of the country with her little daughter Gulielma and give 
way to her feelings of distress. Her boy had died. At these 
times she would have gleams of light and trust, gifts that 
she knew not were from the Holy Spirit, who was leading 
her through the maze of life till she could boldly enter the 
Holiest. This period of her life at least gave her breadth 
of view, and saved her from narrow bigotry. 

But throughout this time of stress in the world’s stream 
or out of it, she clung tenaciously to the fact that God was 
her God as Creator, if she could not know him in his Father- 
hood. It was the agony of a strong soul before the day 
dawn, and she felt she dared not mock God now, when for 
years she had not knelt in prayer. “ I was like a hunted 
hart longing for water, so great was my thirst after that 
which I did not know was near.” 


(To be continued.) 


Girls from Twelve to Sixteen . 

No. III. 

THE SCHOOL-GIRL FROM TWELVE TO FIFTEEN. 
By Mary S. Simon. 

Three years in the life of that being who, because her foot 
rocks the cradle, rules the world ! At first, when our Editor 
suggested this task, I felt a thrill of eager anticipation of 
the pleasure in store for me as the work should grow under 
my hand. But, alas, the more I considered woman, her 
influence upon the home, her country and the w'orld ; the 
more I shrank from the story of these three years ; just these 
three years of all others when it is so difficult to analyse 
the course of development, either physical, moral or intel- 
lectual. Childhood is over and gone ; the age when the mind 
opens to and accepts the facts of life and the individual 
relationship to these facts has not yet arrived, does not arrive 
in the ordinary course of things to the average girl until 
about the age of seventeen. What can one say, then, of 
this period of Nature’s apparent inaction? What can we 
say, except what those of us who have studied this all 
absorbing subject must say, that Nature is only inactive to 
eyes accustomed to watch her working : and, alas, how 
many there are both parents and teachers, who misunder- 
stand, and, misunderstanding, make fatal mistakes ; and 
how easy it is to misunderstand. The eager, hurrying days 
of childhood are over ; those years so dear to the watcher, 
during which every day leaves its own mark, and each year 
forms an epoch in development. It is a fact w’ell known to 
all mothers that at no period do children learn so much as 
during the first decade of their existence, this is too well 
known to require more than the naming ; these years are 
the period of discovery, wondering eyes fixed upon every- 
thing outside and surrounding its own personality, objects 
discerned, balances struck, all the world full of things , and 
these things seemingly made for and waiting upon t le 
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• . r , „ ncr pvnlorer. Somehow, one knows 
necessities of the young e p ^ ^ a subtle quite 

neither the day nor the hour, - . able 

indefinable change ; we all resent it at r , 8 

to nlace if but in spite of uneasiness the change goes on, 
and that period, the long stretch from twelve to thirty sets .1 ; 
a period upon which the whole of I, fe depends, A pertod 
which makes the woman however prolonged her afte 
may be, and under whatever circumstances the drama of 
that life may be played out the making time for our selves 
our souls and bodies.” I have to deal only with the first 
three years of this period however, and, before I say any- 
thing on the subject of the school-girl from twelve to fifteen, 
I should like first to remove any false impression I may 
have made on the mind of the reader in regard to the 
importance of early, the very earliest, training of the child. 
I believe, with the great French savant, that the training 
which commences after the third year, is begun three years 
too late. 

But to my task. How easy it would make things were 
there some sharp dividing line here and in so much else, 
abstract and concrete ; but there must always be an “ over- 
lapping of the styles” in all departments of thought and 
work. The girl celebrates what we call her twelfth birthday 
and she is as she was yesterday, and will, to our eyes, 
continue to be for many to-morrows to come. But the 
mother knows, and the teacher knows, that in some inex- 
plicable way they have, as the months glide on, a different 
being to deal with, curious attitudes of mind, new and 
sometimes startling conditions of thought and sentiment ; 
sometimes, which is more bewildering, a seeming lack both 
of attitude and condition , and the tender mother feels she has 
lost a something which was very precious. Instead of the 
trustful faith in all things seen or unseen, she finds either 
a , men i t ^. and P h y sica l lassitude which has all the appearance 

° ln lfference to and lack of interest in all those things 
which have hitherto made up the beauty and joy of life 

or t e young creature, or, she finds a startling access of 
activity, mental and physical. There is no end to the 
questioning of things and principles. The girl begins, in 

what the? a ^essively, that “ things are not 

y seem. Physically, she becomes the terror of the 
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nursery and the budding champion of the hocW field Of 

b7 Se 6 r degrees in b ° ,h the <*««. I ha?e quoted 

™Lr:' y :"„ d !S? e _ d ° ‘hey differ; the genera, effect, the 


fh a e SS rame lnt0 And S h Per -° d , ° f \ girl ’ S life stOT y is o™ and 
the same. And herein lies the difficulty, both for parent 

^ ‘I 6 fatal "Station, because classification 


ts so easy and so obvious, to train mechanically. Only the 
other day I was talking matters over with a troubled mother 

P ° Mllnmed U P> “ and the y have all had the same training ” 
Precisely so, and the result will always be just so much 
oss to the individual child in after life as we, parents and 
eachers, know. After thirty years' experience, I have yet to 
nd the duplicate of the first girl who passed under my 
hand: well may every mother of her girls and every 
educator of those daughters take as her motto, “ For their 
sakes I sanctify myself ,” and after the sanctifying, the setting 
of ourselves apart for this great work, having done all, what 
unprofitable servants we feel ! 

But let us return to the two classes into which I have 
ventured to place girls from the age of twelve to that of 
fifteen. 

First: the girl who becomes careless, indifferent, apparently 
selfish, having no influence, making no impression on the 
home or school life which flows on around her ; pursues the 
“ noiseless tenor of her way,” unconcerned as to her share in 
the “ way ” of anyone else, never realizing that she is a 
necessary unit in one great whole. She gives no active 
trouble, disturbs no one so long as she is left in undisputed 
possession of a corner of the window seat and her book. Her 
school work is always ready by class time; no teacher is ever 
heard to complain of discourtesy towards herself or her work. 
She is in fact one of the type so apt to become the favourite 
of the schoolmistress who forgets to keep herself alert, for she 
“ gives no trouble.” All the crises of school life, those times 
of public searching of hearts which, as in the greater world 
outside, make school life, pass over, or by her and leave no 
perceptible mark. She, in a word, is capable of passing 
through her entire school-life untouched by its good or ill. 
When mother and teacher discuss this class of girls, and, 
with endless variety, it is so large a class, the anxious and 
somewhat bewildered mother asks how is it that her daughter 
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different S’ £ 

^tht'crWc'aVmomene is the time for the fullest and mos, 
,‘S „„ion between mother and teacher be.ng cemented. 
The teacher however experienced needs help and only he 
mother can supply that help, the misstng hnk between the 
nursery and the schoolroom-with the key placed in her hand 
by the mother, the teacher can unlock the door of a gnd s 
heart and set the imprisoned soul and body at liberty. It has 
been done, of course, hundreds of times without maternal 
help; but at what a loss to all concerned, loss to the mother, 
to the teacher who lacks knowledge of a child’s past, loss 
incalculable to the girl herself. There is one thing however, 
that every teacher should know, and knowing should never 
lose sight of, and that is, that during these three years nature 
is working in every girl’s body as she has never worked 
before; and that, so great an influence has this physical 
condition upon the girl, that there is hardly an intellectual 
pose or a moral act, good or bad, which is not influenced, I 
had almost said created, by this state of development. No 
words can exaggerate the influence which the body has upon 
the mind and character of a woman during these three years, 
twelve to fifteen. And what I say here holds good when we 
come to deal with the second class into which, for the sake of 
convenience, I have divided my subject. Under these 
conditions how are our girls to be helped r Girls of this class 
left to themselves develop into the women the description of 
whose lives would require a separate article ; but we all know 
them. So we dare not leave the girl to herself, what is to be 
doner “Rousing” will not do. Nature has hoisted her 
danger flag. We have many names for it, timidity, lassitude, 
indifference; but all the same it is Nature’s danger flag. I 
must not enter into detail as this subject grows under my 
hand and threatens to become of undue length. 

lo put the work of the teacher at this crisis, and always, in 
the fewest possible words. She must study Nature’s dealings 

of n ? Ch S6pa ?^ e glr1 ’ learn her less <>n as the handmaiden 
Kj IT" 5 t 2 l h ° rt ’ lay t0 heart the lesso " Charles 

famf o y tent eS ™ Carey t6aCh the excited fairv who 
thoutrhtfin f eat M ° ther siltin S al] alo "e with her deep 

g eyes fixed on the quiet sea, that she had made a 
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butterfly, \es, my dear, you have done a great thinir : but 
go away and learn bow to make things make themselves.” 

en we have the second class of girls with all its 
variations but developing broadly on the lines indicated 
above, each according to her temperament. This girl after 
twelve quite naturally increases the speed at which she lives. 
A change which tells sorely on the nerves of her elders ; and 
“ you are to ° old for ^at kind of thing now” is the refrain of 
many a reproof from the exhausted governess. I have known 
girls of this class perform feats of strength and skill worthy 
of a full-blown acrobat, perform prodigies in her class work no 
less remarkable and have abundant time after all for countless 
acts of mischief. Again, there are others whose activity 
seems merely physical : tireless, unceasing movement ; rules 
are not “ broken,” merely ridden over as the steeplechases 
through her day. Strange, almost weird fits of repentance 
have all these girls mostly, nay, always at night ; fears 
lest the loved ones at home should die before they learn how 
she loves them ; the repentance as full of storm and tempest as 
that of which it is the result. This mood however is a secret, 
not guessed at by the ordinary observer and never seen 
except by the few, the very few ; for these aggressive spirits, 
who apparently live their lives on the crest of the wave, on 
the top of the tumult they create are very reticent, they are 
awkward, sensitive to ridicule, and above all ashamed of 
being suspected of having “ feelings.” I need not analyse 
this class further, every mother recognizes the type, every 
teacher knows it. How to treat this untamed many-sided 
creature, so full of contradictions, is the problem, tor a very 
intricate problem is this girl ; though less likely to be wrongly 
handled than the girl of the first class. lhis may seem 
strange ; but long experience has taught me that the non- 
committal nature of the character of the first group tails so 
often to attract the attention of those in authority, while the 
very nature of those in the second demands attention and 
gets it. But curiously enough in both cases the teacher s 
only safe guide is, as in one so in the other, a watchful study 
of Nature. Unless we train on the exact lines of each girl s 
nature we train amiss; the result of the opposite method ue 
see around us only too often. The teacher who tries to hurry 
on the development of these girls blinds herself by her very 
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anxiety to the origin of what she sees, therefore attacks the 
effect and so misses the cause. There is one and only one 
method of universal acceptance in our treatment of this class 
of girls, varied of course a hundredfold, and that is, the 
gradual cultivation of the sense of admiration for high and 
noble standards, and the equally gradual opening of the mind 
of the girl to the possibility of attaining that standard ; then 
the exubriant energy finds food for its most active display ; 
destruction melts into construction, mischief into fun, and 
loudness into brilliance, that quality of which we have sadly 
too little. 

But, in conclusion, there are no Rules by which we teachers 
can train an immortal soul ; only by self-dedication, self- 
control and boundless love and patience can we prepare 
ourselves for this great work ; this work of searching for and 
finding the divine spark in the individual soul, this work of 
convincing the girl of the possession of this divine nature, 
and then, the work half done, the patient standing aside, 
watching and sympathising, as the struggle of development 
goes on. Who is sufficient for these things ? 


HOW WE TAKE LIFE. 

By Mrs. C. W. Carrell. 

On embarking upon such a subject as that which heads this 
paper one finds oneself suddenly surrounded by a sea of 
doubt and difficulty. In the first place, the depth of the 
waters to be navigated is appalling enough to daunt the most 
self-sufficient ; in the second, there is always the danger of 
shipwreck by either the Scylla of Platitude, on the one hand, 
or the Charybdis of Preaching (the unpardonable sin in 
woman) on the other. Perhaps, however, the knowledge 
acquired in one human experience, however faulty the 
observation, may offer some trifling suggestions to others less 
advanced on Life’s Journey ; with this possibility in view the 
task is undertaken. 

The very word, journey, seems to call up to one’s mental 
vision the one important point in that journey, i.e ., the 
destination. “ Where are you going r ” we ask at the very 
mention of travel ; and similarly in speaking of the journey 
of life we must, perforce, speak of life’s end, its aim. The 
guide-post of Holy Writ says, “ Seek first the Kingdom of 
God ” ; and, much as some would have us believe to the 
contrary, the majority of those with whom we daily come in 
contact are so seeking, whether they recognize it or not. He 
who admits that he is (to use his own words) “only doing the 
best he can for himself and his family,’’ is seeking the 
Kingdom of God, just as surely as if he had donned the 
monastic cassock or headed a crusade ; and this, in spite of 
his own oft reiterated assertion that “ he does not profess to 
be religious.” He and his like, who think and talk thus, are 
blindly or semi-blindly stumbling along in the right direction ; 
but he alone has discovered the true art and joy of life who is 
conscious of co-operation and communion with his Divine 
Guide. “In the life of every man,” says Maeterlinck, “has 
there been a day when heavens opened and it is 


